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The treasures of the Pharaohs 


Egyptian 
Odyssey 


Franklin Mint executive 

retraces a centuries-old journey 

to the Valley of the Kings 

... and the tomb of Tutankhamen 










nly ale in the morning. Yet a 
sun has precy risen out of 


Tam standing on a small wooden 


a ’ P dodk: floating on the edge of the Nile 






yan to search « out, t0 discover, 


collectibles that are created by The ee 
Mint and its affiliates. 

Over the years, that responsibility has 
taken Broido to many lands on many conti- 
nents. Most recently, it took him to Egypt 

.. to the Valley of the Kings and the tomb 
of Tutankhamen. 

What follows is his story of that journey.) 





ng these at Luxor in Upper Egypt. Luxor is per- 
and to select — 

those timeless masterpieces that will provide 
the artistic themes for the limited edition — 


haps better known to the world by 
the name given to it by the ancient 
Greeks — Thebes. The original capital 
city of Egypt, Thebes has long since 
slipped quietly into the shadows of 
history. But its memory and _ lost 
images are very real to me as I stand 
here, waiting to begin the final stage 
of a journey that will take me, at last, 
to the Valley of the Kings. To the tomb 
of Tutankhamen. 


Yesterday I flew south from Cairo 
—and back into time. The Boeing 737 
jet was filled with travelers from every 
part of the world: British, German, 
Italian, French, Japanese, Canadian 
and American. And though we spoke 
many different languages, we shared 
a common cultural heritage and a 
curiosity about the great art treasures 
of ancient Egypt. 

I sat in the back of the plane, where 
the cabin narrowed, so that I could 
look out of the windows on both sides. 
But everywhere the scene was the 
same —bare, faded, khaki brown. 


Then on my right, suddenly, a shim- 
mering green stripe came into view, 
deep-toned and viridescent at its cen- 





ter and fading to olive at the edges 

It was the Nile 

Then, on my left, a fast-widening 
smudge of turquoise, banded by silver 
The Red Sea. I was headed back be 
yond the time of Moses — back to the 
eighteenth dynasty of the Pharaohs of 
ancient Egypt 

The Luxor of 
does not belong to the West. It is an 


today — Thebes — 
oriental city. An eastern outpost in 
the Egyptian desert. Sensuous, exotic, 
filled with the sights and smells and 
sounds of the East. Public transporta- 
tion is by horse-drawn carriages, yet 
many people ride about on tiny white 
donkeys or on camels. Men, women 
and children sing and chant as they 
walk along, and there is much smiling 
and chattering, greeting and hand- 
shaking. These are a gentle people. 
Until the 20th century these vil- 










Franklin Mint Vice President Henry W. Broido Jr., top, stands at the entrance (o a tomb in 


lagers actually built their homes and 
lived their whole lives directly on top 
of one of the greatest monuments to 
the Pharaohs, the Temple of Luxor 
Over the past centuries, the Temple 
had been completely buried under a 
mountain of rubbish and covered by 
native hovels 

Modern Luxor—its origins lost in 
antiquity — lies on the East Bank of 
the Nile and is a city of gardens and 
palm groves. The Greek 
Diodorus called it “the most ancient 


historian 


city of Egypt,” and it certainly must 
have been one of the great centers of 
the civilization of its time 

Quite near to Luxor is the ancient 
city of Karnak, with its magnificent 
Great Temple of Amon, the remains 
of which stand to this day. This was 
also the site of the Palace of the Phar- 
aoh Ramses and of his Queen, Nefer- 
tari. Of the Hall of Columns. The 
Avenue of Sphinxes. And of the Sac- 
red Lake where the Royal 
circled seven times before taking the 
Pharaohs on their last, their final 


Barges 


voyage to the Valley of the Kings. 
I wait on the dock for the small 


the Valley of the Kings, burial grounds for the Pharaohs of ancient Egypt 


about which Broido writes in the accompanying story 


steamer that will take me to the West 
Bank of the Nile 
turned to topaz and laid a gloss of gold 


The sun has now 


on the river water and a silver sheen 
on the Hills. | 
ahead of the sun — enter and explore 


Theban must stay 
the Valley of the Kings and return to 
the coolness of the Nile before it 
reaches its zenith. The temperature 
reached 126 degrees yesterday, and 
today promises to be hotter 

Luxor is sleeping, as it has for cen 
turies. Small fish leap playfully out of 
the water, now remarkably clean and 
clear since the Great Dam was built 
at Aswan. There are many birds in 
the morning sky. The soft colors of 
dawn disappear, and life on the Nile 
comes into focus as the day begins 

The crossing of the Nile is incom- 
parably beautiful. Both sides of the 
river are lined with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and stands of palm trees. Behind 
and beyond the river lie the stately 
Arabian hills, tinted beige in the early 
morning hours. The ancient Nile 
winds its way north and south to the 
horizon, and the palm-covered shore- 
line is exquisite. 

Approaching the West Bank, the 
mud-brick huts of villages come into 
view and, far in the distance, I can 
see small rectangular notches cut into 
the hillsides. Later I discover they are 
the entrances to the now opened 
tombs of the Pharaohs. 

These immense tombs cut into the 
sides of the Valley of the Kings were 
created between the years 1700 and 
1000 B.C. Plans for the royal entomb- 
ments began to be drawn as each new 
King began his reign. And, as each 
year passed, the royal tomb grew 
more splendid both in riches of art 
and of treasure. 

Although 
cated designs were devised by the 
royal architects to foil grave robbers, 


intricate and sophisti- 


such monumental work could not be 
kept hidden forever. Artisans and 
craftsmen, masons and _ painters, 
workers and slaves burrowed com- 
plex shafts into the raw cliffs, then 


decorated the interiors with works of 


art of incredible beauty. But those 
workmen apparently remembered 
the ways of their work for, as the 
years and decades and centuries 
passed, those tombs were stripped of 
their golden treasures, the royal jewels 
and, in some cases, even the royal 
mummies. 

The riverboat has left me at the 
West Bank, where I am met by Elsa- 
yed Ali Higazy, the Inspector of Ar- 
chaeology for this region of Egypt. 
We drive inland through bright green 
fields and clusters of native huts. | 
had been invited to make this journey 
to the Valley of the Kings on horse- 
back or by camel. But the sun is now 
moving with me and the scorched 
clay path is already shimmering in 
the heat. And i am grateful for the car 
and driver. 

The short trip from the Nile to the 
Valley is fascinating. The methods 
used to irrigate this verdant land have 
remained unchanged after thousands 
of years. 

Leaving the narrow strip of river 
cultivation, we drive into a massive 
natural canyon. It is toast brown. Here 
there is not a tree... no vegetation 

. nothing green...not a_ single 
blade of grass. By this time the sun- 
light is intense; the hills offering no 
relief. The heat seems to bend the 
earth, the sun’s brilliance filling each 
crack and scar of the tortured land- 
scape. The ground feels like a broken 
crust, and there is no shadow on the 
ground — anywhere. 

A veteran traveler once wrote: “The 
road winds and twists as you go up 
between the bare cliffs. Against the 
periwinkle blue of the sky scarified 
hilltops are dazzlingly bright. So glit- 
tering white are the peaks that they 
might be snowcapped. The Theban 
hills are as relentless as the death 
they cover. Down beneath them, bur- 
rowed into their very heart, is hidden 
the splendor of ancient Egypt.” 

This is my goal. 

I am now on foot, climbing up a 
narrow road bordered on each side by 
the rocky cliffs that stand guard over 


the sacred final resting places of the 
mighty Pharaohs. There is not a sound 

. 1 am in a silent world, somehow 
suspended in time. The road turns, 
and | find myself standing amidst the 
Tombs of the Kings. 

In this place are buried the Phar- 
aohs of the XIX and XX Dynasties. 
The Valley of the Kings contains ap- 
proximately sixty tombs that have 
thus far been discovered in this cen- 
tury. About one quarter of these 
tombs are open to the public — the re- 





Howard Carter, discoverer of the tomb of Tutankhamen, is shown at top left in a 1922 photograph 
as he opened the door to the tomb's second chamber. Top right, Carter and Egyptian officials exam- 
ine the sarcophagus of Tutankhamen. Above, some of the artifacts found in the tomb's antechamber. 


mainder being, as yet, considered un- 
safe to enter. 

I am anxious to visit the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, but my host has other 
plans. Because I am a representative 
of The Franklin Mint, and a guest of 
the Egyptian Organization of Antiq- 
uities, the Inspector 


opens three 


tombs for my viewing. These tombs 
are also closed to the public, but only 
because there has not been enough 
time or money to install proper il- 
lumination, hand rails and ventila- 











tion. Also because the works are too 


fragile for general exposure, and be- 
cause much of their excavation is not 
yet complete. 

I stand transfixed as the great iron 
doors are unlocked, then slowly 
swung aside. We descend into the 
vault carrying torches and candles. 
One man remains at the entrance of 
the tomb holding a broken mirror 
that he uses to direct the strong light 
of the sun down the shaft and into 
the vault. A second attendant goes 
ahead, also carrying a large mirror 
which he uses to deflect the shaft of 
light around a turn in the vault so 
that the walls are illuminated. Then, 
on a signal, both men shift their posi 
tions slightly so that the reflected 
light splashes along the decorated in 
terior of the tomb 

The Inspector reads to me — from 
the hieroglyphics—the many fantastic 
stories told by the reliefs carved into 


the facade of the walls. The history of 


Above, the golden sarcophagus of Tutankhamen 
At left, part of the elaborate wall paintings 
that adorn the tomb of Egypt's boy-Pharaoh 


the King, of his life and family, his ad- 
ventures and conquests, his treasures 
and his dreams are all revealed. 

I had thought that the art style of 
ancient Egypt would be characterized 
by flat painted surfaces. I am surprised 
and delighted to see the magnificent 
workmanship of the sculptured high 
relief. The scenes are always different 
and often show the King in the pres- 
ence of various gods. One tomb con- 
tains an inventory of the goods col- 
lected to accompany the Pharaoh in 
his afterlife— including a hundred 
barrels of beer. 

Down the shaft we go, further and 
further into the subterranean tomb, 
passing by walls covered with ex- 
quisite paintings, intricate hiero- 
glyphics and ornamental sculptures 
The detail is enchanting. There are 
incredible serpents and crocodiles, a 
white bull and wild animals of many 
kinds. There is a lion hunt and the de 
piction of a great naval battle — the 
first such scene ever to be recorded in 
western history 

Finally, we leave the last of the 
three closed tombs and move on to 
the place that has been the central 


goal and purpose of my entire jOuUrNey 


to Egypt and the Valley of the Kings 
We are now at the tomb of the Phar 
aoh Tutankhamen 

In November of 1922, two English 
men—the archaeologist Howard Car 
ter and the Earl of Carnarvon 

astonished the world when they 
discovered the tomb of Tutankhamen 
and the rich treasures it contained 
And I try now to imagine Carter's 
thoughts, as I stand where he stood 
then. Had he finally found the lost 
tomb? Would the contents be intact? 
Or had they been stolen, as had the 
treasures from every other royal 
tomb ever opened ? 

Carter later recalled that moment 

“With trembling hands I made a 
tiny breech on the upper left-hand 
corner and then, widening the hole a 
little, | inserted the candle and peered 
in. At first I could see nothing but 
presently, as my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the light, details of the room 
within emerged slowly from the mist, 
animals, statues, and gold — every- 


where the glint of gold. For the mo- 





ment I was struck dumb_~ with 
amazement and when Lord Carna 
von inquired anxiously, ‘Can you see 
anything?’ It was all I could do to get 
out the words, ‘Yes, wonderful 
things.’ ”’ 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which had provided the official pho- 
tographer at the time of the excava- 
tion of the tomb, states 

“It was one of the most sensational 
finds in all the history of archaeology 
Inside the tomb, in a coffin of solid 
gold, the mummy of the young King 
lay untouched, and all about him were 
the almost incredible riches of a royal 
burial— golden and jeweled objects 
of art, all of a remarkably high degree 
of workmanship from one of the great 
periods of Egyptian art 

The entrance to Tutankhamen’s 
tomb is simple and undistinguished 
and I cannot help but remember that 
Carter spent six years searching for 
this very spot. Now, | follow in his 
Staircase 


footsteps down the 


through a rectangular opening in 


to a long tunnel... through a second 
door... and, suddenly, I am in the 
antechamber of the tomb. 

Finally, a third entrance leading to 
a deep well where the sarcophagus 
rests. The wall is brilliantly decorated. 
One figure, perhaps portraying a 
priest, is covered in tiger skin that 
now — 3500 years later —still looks 
like fur. There are many representa- 
tions of the Pharaoh, and of his beau- 
tiful wife, the daughter of Queen 
Nefertiti, and of their children. The 
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painted figure of the royal physician 
stands in attendance. 

Now | lean over a railing and look 
down at the boy-King Tutankhamen. 
I have crossed the barrier that had 
protected him from living intruders 
for 3,265 years. I am standing on the 
site of the discovery of the most in- 
credible collection of buried art treas- 
ures ever unearthed in all of time. 

I have reached my goal. 

My return across the Nile is by 
felucca— the small sailing boat whose 


design has remained unchanged since 
the time of the Pharaohs. The columns 
of the Temple of Luxor rise to greet 
me as I approach the East Bank. | will 
arrive at a landing where, in all prob- 
ability, Antony stepped ashore to 
greet Cleopatra. The sun — so much a 
part of ancient Egyptian life and 
mythology and symbolish and reli- 
gion — is now behind me. 

Ahead is a lifetime of remem- 
brances of my journey to the Valley 


of the Kings. 6) 
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An event of historic artistic importance 


An unprecedented exhibition of 
Egyptian art is scheduled to open in 
the United States this month that will 
be destined to leave a lasting impact 
on the history of art in America — as 
well as evoke the excited interest of 
art lovers throughout the country. 

On November 17, the ‘Treasures of 
Tutankhamen,” an exhibition of price- 
less works of art from the tomb of the 
fabled Egyptian Pharaoh, will open at 
the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the first stop in a six- 
city tour of the United States. 

And almost simultaneously — dur- 
ing the same month, in fact— a second 
event will take place that will attract 
almost equal attention from numis- 
matists and medallic art collectors 
alike. For during November, the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo will an- 
nounce the issuance of a collection of 
36 truly extraordinary art medals, The 
Golden Treasures of Ancient Egypt, to be 
made available to established Frank- 
lin Mint collectors: throughout the 
United States. 

These two projects, which are with- 
out precedent in the United States, 
will combine to offer a most compre- 
hensive exposure of the art of ancient 
Egypt to Americans. 

Neither of these two artistic under- 


takings was easy to accomplish. 

Plans for the “Treasures of Tut- 
ankhamen” exhibition, which will 
travel to the Field Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago, the New Orleans 
Museum of Art, the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and the Seattle 
Art Museum before ending up in 
December of next year at New York 
City’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
began in June of 1974 during talks 
between the President of the United 
States and the President of Egypt. 

Those talks resumed in October of 
last year between Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy and Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger. Finally, the 
complicated negotiations for the loan 
of the priceless art objects by the 
Egyptian Government to the Amer- 
ican exhibition were taken over and 
successfully completed by Thomas P. 
F. Hoving, Director of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, by the Director of 
the National Gallery, J. Carter Brown, 
and by officials of the Egyptian Mu- 
seum and the Organization of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. 

Arrangement for the issuance of 
The Golden Treasures of Ancient Egypt 
medal collection were no less difficult, 
and required the close cooperation 
and support of Mr. Hoving and the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. This 
magnificent collection, which will be 
sculptured and minted by the artists 
and craftsmen of The Franklin Mint, 
required many months of the most 
intense negotiations and the making 
of many trips to Egypt. 

Heading the representatives of the 
mint in those talks was its Vice Pres- 
ident of Corporate Program Develop- 
ment, Henry W. Broido Jr., whose 
account of a journey he made to Egypt 
in support of this program appears on 
the preceeding pages. 

These original art medals to be is- 
sued by the Egyptian Museum will 
truly be extraordinary. For each art 
object depicted on the 36 medals in 
this historic collection will, in fact, be 
a golden treasure from the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs. And each will be sculptured 
in high relief and vignetted in gleam- 
ing 24 karat gold against the mirror- 
bright background of a full 44mm 
solid sterling silver Proof medal. 

The Golden Treasures of Ancient Egypt 
medal collection will be made avail- 
able in the United States — by invita- 
tion only — exclusively to established 
Franklin Mint collectors. 

The “Treasures of Tutankhamen.” 
The Golden Treasures of Ancient Egypt. 
Two events that will make art history. 
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Escape to the sun! 
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Curacao Aruba Caracas! 
Magic names for magic places that 
have lured world travelers to the sun 
washed Caribbean for more than a 
century. Four fun-filled islands lying 
lush and green in a turquoise sea and 
ringed with powdery white sand 
beaches. One modern city of gleam 
ing skyscrapers that throbs to an ex 
citing beat that is unmistakably 
South American. They are all there 


And waiting 
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here will be represent 


and popular Secret 


and they know how to provide the 
very Maximum in cruising pleasure, 
whether it’s coaching you as you try 
your hand at trap shooting off the 
ship’s stern, or arranging for you to 
take part in an officially sanctioned 
bridge tournament, or providing the 


guests will receive a solid sterling sil- 
ver 39mm medal commemorating 
this enchanting voyage. This limited 
edition medal will be struck by The 
Franklin Mint and reserved exclusively 
for those Collectors Society Members 
and their guests taking part in Col- 
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FIRST CLASS 


Your invitation to 
escape to the sun 


Collectors 


Cruise ’77 


Exclusively for 


Members of The Franklin 
Mint Collectors Society 


and their guests 
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“Be FUN. Seasoned ocean voyag- 


ers— those who have always pre- 
ferred a leisurely Atlantic crossing 
aboard a magnificent liner to a hectic 
flight in a crowded jet plane — have 
an attitude about life that can be 
summed up in the phrase, “Time was 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE U.S. 


Postage will be paid by 







At a little before 7 o'clock on the 
cape to the sun! 
Es e ou evening of Saturday, April 23, 1977, 


the deep base rumble of a steamer’s 





Co 





*. horn will boom across the harbor of 
: \ Collectors Port Everglades, Florida. Moments 
to. later, Mooring lines will be cast away 
= ( . yay Lame and the T.S.S. Fairwind will slip silent- 
rIIWACaA ly awaw fram dockside and move 





Your invitation to As a Member of The Franklin Mint Col- 


lectors Society, I am eligible to participate 
escape [0 the SUN in the collectors trip to the Caribbean and 
South America. Please send me full infor- 
mation, including an application form, by 


Collectors ae 


I understand that this does not obligate 


y) me to participate in this trip, but simply 
TUISE entitles me to receive complete infor- 
mation. 
Exclusively for Mr. 
Members of The Franklin prt 
Mint Collectors Society PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
and their guests Address 


City 
(See page 8 for details) 
State Zip Code 
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and they know how to provide the 
very Maximum in cruising pleasure, 
whether it’s coaching you as you try 
your hand at trap shooting off the 
ship’s stern, or arranging for you to 
take part in an officially sanctioned 
bridge tournament, or providing the 
exciting professional entertainment 
that will be “on stage” every evening 
you re at sea. 

Your eleven days of fun will begin 
the moment you board the Fairwind. 
And that fun will take many forms. 
There will be... 


Cc... FUN. The key to the 
success of the last seven Franklin 
Mint Collectors Society holidays has 
been the fun of sharing a new adven- 
ture with people who share a common 
and rewarding interest— collecting. 
Collectors Cruise ‘77 promises even 
more time set aside to explore the 
world of numismatics during your 
five full days at sea. 

Starting with your first night at 
sea, you'll get to meet the Collectors 
Society staff—those of you who 
haven't already—at The Franklin 
Mint’s after-dinner reception. 

Every afternoon while you're at sea 
there will be showings of Franklin 
Mint films in the ship’s theatre. There 
will also be numismatic educational 
forums conducted by knowledge- 
able members of The Franklin Mint 
staff, including such well-known 
experts as Virginia Culver, past Pres- 
ident of the American Numismatic 
Association; mint Vice President Ed 
Trautman, a lifelong collector; Ed 
Quagliana, the mint’s Manager of na- 
tional representatives; Bill Krieg and 
other members of the mint’s staff. 

In addition, there'll be organized 
collector discussion groups, question 
and answer sessions, collector semi- 
nars, prize drawings and — promises 
Bill Krieg—many other delightful 
surprises. 

Finally, there'll be the traditional 
Collectors Society cocktail party and 
banquet on the last night at sea; a 
banquet at which Members and 


guests will receive a solid sterling sil- 
ver 39mm medal commemorating 
this enchanting voyage. This limited 
edition medal will be struck by The 
Franklin Mint and reserved exclusively 
for those Collectors Society Members 
and their guests taking part in Col- 
lectors Cruise ‘77. 
And then there will be... 


The island of St. Thomas, upper left; the beaches of St. Maarten, upper right; 


zs UN” FUN. Seasoned ocean voyag- 


ers— those who have always pre- 
ferred a leisurely Atlantic crossing 
aboard a magnificent liner to a hectic 
flight in a crowded jet plane — have 
an attitude about life that can be 
summed up in the phrase, “Time was 
meant to be spent, not saved.” 
And you'll be spending the time of 








and the city of Caracas, lower photo. Three stops during Collectors Cruise ‘77. 


the 7T.S.S. Fairwind makes 


its way from one exciting island to 


YOUT tiie as 


another while crossing the Caribbean 
to South America and back. What's 
there to do during the five full days 
you ll be at sea? What isn't there 
to do! 

Laze in the sun by poolside — there 
are two pools, plus a children’s wad- 
ing pond aboard the Fairwind— and 
cool off with a quick dip when the 
spirit moves you. Perhaps you'll want 


your personal deck steward to bring 


you a refreshing beverage. Chat with 





Willemstad, Curacao, the fifth busiest 
shipping port in the world, offers a bonanza 
of shopping opportunities for visitors 





old and new-found friends in one of 
the ship's many handsome lounges 
Browse through the duty-free interna 
A brisk turn 
about the deck before lunch? (Don't 


tional shopping arcade 


worry, you can always work off those 
extra inches in the ship’s gymnasium 
or sauna.) 

And at night? There is a splendor 
and romance about a night at sea un- 
der star-crowded skies that must be 
lived to be understood. Dance to the 
wee hours in the beautiful Mistral 
Night Club. Or, 
movie in the ship’s 330-seat theatre 


perhaps, a first-run 


Catch the floor show, featuring pro- 
fessional stars of stage and television, 
in the Windward Lounge. And if luck 
is your lady, you can pursue her in 
Le Petit Casino. 

Late? Time to turn in? Take one last 
stroll on the Promenade Deck before 
heading below to your comfortable 
cabin or stateroom. by now, you 
are not in love with life... Ah, but 
you will be. 


| Eeccnimaas FOOD. Your table is 
Waiting, with crisp white linen, 
polished silver and fresh flowers. A 


r— 


ea x! 


Bela 


seven-course menu created especially 
for each dining occasion — at break 
fast, luncheon, dinner and midnight 
buffet — lies beside your plate. Wel 
coming Italian waiters smile 

Perhaps some fresh (not salted!) 
Beluga Caviar straight from the Caspi- 
an Sea. A perfectly done Beef Welling- 
ton. And for dessert, try the Gateau 
St-Honoré, 
versation sparkles like wine. (Splen 


the cake of royalty. Con 


did examples of chateau vintages 
crowd the ship’s cellars.) 

Dining at sea is an extravagant ad 
venture in good taste. And, in the 
European tradition, each dish is im- 
peccably prepared for each meal. Pre- 
packaged entrees are unheard of here 

You'd prefer dinner — or breakfast 
or any other meal—in your cabin? 
They are available to you at any hour, 
24-hours a day. 


Buon Appetito! 


IRST LANDFALL. As the sun peeks 
| Ebact the horizon in the early 
morning hours of Tuesday, April 26 
1977, night owls and early birds alike 
will be in for a very special treat. For 
there ahead, rising out of the sea, is 
the port city of Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, the U.S. Virgin Islands— 
your first landfall. 

And this is just the beginning of your 
third full day! You've still got more 
than a wonderful week ahead of you. 

Tuesday, 8 A.M., and the T.S.S. Fair- 
wind drops anchor in the harbor of 
Charlotte Amalie... 

A port city of great charm, Char- 
lotte Amalie is the doorway to the 
lovely island of St. Thomas. 

Greeting you upon leaving the Fair- 
wind will be the sight of quaint white 
and pastel houses sprinkled against 
the brilliant emerald green hills be- 
yond. And just a few steps from the 
waterfront, old Danish warehouses, 
now converted into smart shops, line 
picturesque alleyways— your first 
introduction to St. Thomas as a world- 
famous duty-free shopping center 

But in addition to fantastic shop- 
ping opportunities, the lush island of 


St. Thomas offers other, almost un- 
limited attractions. An ancient Danish 
cemetery with tombs built of conch 
shells — cemented together and then 
brightly painted. The foreboding dun- 
geons of Old Fort Christian. The mag- 
nificent Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Bluebeard’s Hill and Castle. And, 
of course, white sugar-sand beaches 
abound. 

That evening, you'll find St. Thomas 
alive with limbo dancers (bring your 
dancing shoes—everyone is invited 
to join in), steel bands and calypso 
singers performing at lively night 
spots that will suit anyone’s taste — 
from jazz to rock. 

Then, happy —if just a wee bit 
tired-—back to the ship for an 11 P.M. 
departure and on to our next adven- 
turous island. 


EDNESDAY, 8 A.M., the T.S.S. 

Fairwind has dropped anchor 
again, and you waken to find your- 
self at the port of Philipsburg on the 
island of St. Maarten... 

St. Maarten is really two islands in 
one — and this is so because of an old 
and charming legend. After a walk- 
ing contest in 1648, four Frenchmen 
and five Dutchmen divided the 
island between them. Today, their 
descendants are living harmoniously 
—with no border between the two 
sectors — but with very different cul- 
tural influences clearly evident on 
both sides. 

St. Maarten (Dutch) and Sint Mar- 
tin(French) not only have two names, 
but two currencies, two governments, 
two styles of architecture, two dis- 
tinctive cuisines and two very dif- 
ferent approaches to life. And since 
both St. Maarten and Sint Martin lie 
on one lovely island in the Caribbean, 
they also have many things in com- 
mon. Beautiful beaches, rich green 
countryside dotted by beautiful roll- 
ing hills, and picturesque towns and 
villages nestled in between. 

In Dutch Philipsburg, shops with 
free-port prices offer many imports 
from Holland. And in the typically 


French city of Marigot, free-port 
prices apply to French imports. 

St. Maarten promises a memorable 
encounter with two European cul- 
tures—all in one day—before the 
Fairwind departs from this most 
unique Caribbean island precisely at 
midnight on Wednesday. 


RIDAY, 7 A.M., and today you 

waken in the port of La Guaira, 
gateway to the magnificent city of 
Caracas, Venezuela... 

The country — Venezuela — one of 
the richest nations in South America! 
And a land of majestic mountains 
with snowclad peaks, rushing water- 
falls, lush valleys, vast plains and 
orchid-filled jungles. 

The city — Caracas — Venezuela's 
vibrant cosmopolitan capital. A 
unique city that has retained the 
beauty of its green countryside, while 
taking on the excitement of New 
York, London and Paris. With a South 
American “beat,” of course! 

Your all-day visit to Caracas offers 
many alluring options. 

A delightful dip in the Caribbean 
from one of the many beautiful palm- 
lined beaches. Or, for a truly breath- 
taking view, travel by _ teleferico 
(cablecar) up to the top of Mount 
Avila, which lies between Caracas and 
the sea. Later, a colorful bullfight. Or 
an afternoon at the most beautiful 
racetrack in the world — La Rinconada. 

Championship golf courses and 
fishing in the deep blue sea will attract 
the sportsmen. And shopping in the 
high fashion boutiques of Caracas will 
be an unforgettable experience for 
even the most sophisticated shoppers. 

Caracas today is a city of wide ave- 
nues and superbly modern architec- 
ture. But the Caracas of yesterday has 
not disappeared. Even amid the ex- 
citement of a large metropolis, life in 
Caracas still reflects the gracious, 
leisurely Spanish tradition of the city. 

And Caracas, known as the “City of 
Eternal Spring,” promises us a full day 
of happy memories before the Fair- 
wind departs at midnight on Friday. 





Aruba. Dutch windmills on an island paradise. 


ne 10 A.M., and today 
you find yourself in the port of 
Willemstad, Curacao... 

Willemstad can best be described 
as a charming 17th-century replica of 
Amsterdam. But Curagao, itself, is 
also very Spanish, a little Oriental 
and, more subtly, is influenced by the 
people of more than fifty nations who 
have made this sunny island paradise 
their home. 

In fact, Curagao is so sunny that 
native islanders tell the story of an 
early Willemstad Governor who was 
bothered by headaches from the re- 
flection of the sun off the city’s white 
buildings. He ordered that all city 
buildings be painted in delicate pastel 
colors — and they remain delightfully 
so today. 

Your full day in Caragao will pro- 
vide many unique experiences. Where 
else could you find huge ships gliding 
through the center of a town! They 
do in Willemstad—up a canal that 
bisects the city into two sectors. And 
this fifth busiest port in the world 
also boasts of one of the most active 
pontoon bridges — Queen Emma. 

And there’s more. Mikve Israel — 
the oldest synagogue in the Western 
Hemisphere, built in 1732 by Sephar- 
dic Jewish emigrants. Old Fort Nas- 
sau — Originally built in 1796 on a 
200-foot-high hill, is today an exciting 


I] 


restaurant with a terrace that pro 


vides a lovely view of the entire 
land. The Curacao Museum, with 
its collection of Dutch Colonial an 
tiques and exhibitions of modern 
paintings and art objects 

And, of course, swimming, golfing 
shopping, fishing and dining are justa 
little bit different on each island 
and Curacao offers its own brand of 
each before the Fairwind departs Sat 


urday at midnight 


UNDAY, 7 A.M., and you waken in 
ne last Caribbean port — Oranje 
stad, Aruba... 

Aruba is perfectly positioned as 
your last port of call on Collectors 
Cruise ‘77, for it is an artful blend of 
all you've enjoyed at your last four 
Caribbean ports. 

Beautiful sandy beaches. Golden 
sunshine. Cooling tradewinds. Won- 
derful shopping. Watersports and 
fishing. Fabulous dining. 

But Aruba also has many attrac- 
tions all its own. The island’s unique 
divi divi trees which are completely 
bent in one direction by the island's 
tradewinds. Natural bridges carved 
from stone by the relentless sea along 
the island’s north coast. Ruins of 
deserted gold mines. And the people 
of Aruba, themselves. 

For Aruba is the only Caribbean 
island on which the native Indian 
population is not extinct. The true 
Aruban today is a descendant of the 
Arawak and Carib Indian, with a mix- 
ture of Dutch and Spanish ancestry 
from the early settlers of the island. 

Aruba, and its people, promise to 
keep the Caribbean alive for us all day 
long until the Fairwind departs for 
home at 5 P.M. Sunday 


Sem WARD BOUND! The words 
are music to the ears of the salt- 
iest sea dog. Now you are homeward 
bound with a sea chest full of won- 
derful memories that will last a life- 
time. And you have two full days and 
three full nights to reminisce, as the 
Fairwind 


makes its leisurely way 





across the more than 1,000 nautical 
miles back to Port Everglades 

Long, lazy miles over which to 
savor those last precious hours at sea 
lo recall the thrills of Caracas and the 
charm of Curacao. To reaffirm friend 
ships made and friendships renewed 
And to anticipate your next exciting 
Collectors voyage to adventure, your 
next escape to the sun 

There's still one last chance to get 
together with fellow Members of The 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society on 
the last night at sea, when you join 
them at the Society's gala Farewell 
Cocktail Party and Banquet, a banquet 
at which you'll be presented with 
your limited edition solid sterling sil- 
ver medal commemorating “Collec- 
tors Cruise ‘77.” 

Collectors Society Members can 
learn more about Collectors Cruise 
‘77 simply by filling out and return- 
ing the postage-paid reply envelope 
inserted between pages 8 and 9 of 
this issue. (In requesting this informa- 
tion you are, of course, under no obli- 
gation to take part in the cruise.) On 
receipt of your request, complete de- 
tails of Collectors Cruise ‘77 will be 


mailed to you directly by the travel 
agent, Alumni Holidays. 


Bon Voyage! @ 


<~ English spoken here QD 


Also Spanish, French, German, Italian .. . 





“ ¢Usted habla espanol?" 

pat he 

“Parlez-vous francais?” 

“Oui.” 

“Sprechen-Sie Deutsch?” 

wef ee 

“Parla italiano?” 

pat hee 

Pes FRANKLIN MINT is a multi- 
national organization, a_ fact 

which requires that it also be a multi- 

lingual one. And responsibility for 

communicating with the mint’s over- 

seas affiliates and collectors — both 

verbally and in writing and in their 

own languages— is the primary re- 

sponsibility of two young women who 

are members of the mint’s Research 

Library staff. 

Their names are Carla Egolf and 
Teresita Fernandez, and they are as 
unlike as it is possible to be. Unlike 
except for their total mastery of five 
different languages — including Eng- 
lish — between them. 

Carla, who has honey blond hair 
and an earnest, almost scholarly air, 
is the quieter of the two. She is an 
eighth generation American and 
learned her first foreign language — 
French—in a deliberate, systematic 
fashion after a tour of Europe with 
her parents at the age of sixteen. 

“I was overwhelmed,” Carla says 
today. “It had just not occurred to me 
at that age that there were whole 
countries full of people who not only 
spoke a language totally different 
from mine but, because of that, also 
thought differently.” 

Teresita, who prefers the Ameri- 
canized “Terry,” is raven-haired and 
less deliberative than Carla. And, 


again unlike Carla, she was born into 
what has since become her second 
language. 

“IT was born in Havana, Cuba, where 
my father was a sugar refiner. So I 
just grew up speaking Spanish. But it 
was Cuban Spanish, and the Spanish 
language, like all multinational lan- 
guages, differs quite a bit from coun- 
try to country. And I agree with Carla. 
After all, Americans and Englishmen 
really share the same mother tongue. 
But would you say they really speak 
the same way? Or that they even think 
the same way? 


_ 


Carla Egolf, left, and Terry Fernandez check foreign language books in library. 


“I face the same problem when, for 
instance, I’m interpreting for an artist 
from Madrid. Not only are we speak- 
ing in two different dialects of the 
same language but, because I’m really 
an American now, we're thinking dif- 
ferently too.” 

This ability to think—as well as 
speak, read and write like a German 
or a Frenchman, Spaniard or Italian 
—is the key to the effectiveness of 
Carla and Terry as Franklin Mint 
translators. They have gone far be- 
yond learning a series of foreign lan- 
guages; they also understand and 
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B I I omething more abou 
these two sensitive, talented and ex 
remely bright young women 

Carla June Egolf was born and 


raised in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
And after that first trip to Europe at 
sixteen — during which she “fell in 
love’ with languages — Carla set out 
purposefully” to master as many of 
them as she could. She took a B.A. in 
French at New York University - 
where Italian and German were her 
minor’ subjects; continued with 
studies of Italian language and art in 
Florence, Italy, and then moved on to 
Munich, Germany, for nine months 
to improve her knowledge of that 
country’s language. 

Then, after serving for two years 
as a bilingual secretary at the United 
Nations in New York City, Carla joined 
The Franklin Mint in 1973 


she continues to spend part of every 


Today, 


Summer in Europe — as she has done 
since that very first trip—1to maintain 
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Terry Fernandez came to this coun 
try with her parents and two sister: 
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in 1961 when her father’s business 
was nationalized during the Castro 
takeover of Cuba 
After attending Philadelphia’s 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, she 
was graduated from Manhattanville 
College in Purchase, New York, with 
a degree in Asian studies. Terry came 
to The Franklin Mint 


—in 1972, bringing with her an ex 


her first job 


tensive knowledge of both Spanish 
and French 

Her next language goal? “Chinese,” 
she replies. “I’ve already been study 
ing it for two years.” 

How do Carla and Terry feel about 
their special gifts for languages, and 
the use to which they've put those 
gifts during their work at The Frank- 
lin Mint? How do they look on their 
jobs? The challenges? The rewards? 

First, Carla Egolf: 

“IT don’t know whether I have an 
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this when I speak them. For instance 
certain Italian expressions just 
seem complete without the appro 
priate hand gestures 

Each language I’ve learned has 
brought a new dimension to my life 
My tastes and interests in everything 
from music to food and to what I like 
to read have been shaped by my trav 
els in Europe and India and through 
the languages I’ve learned 

Does Carla think in the language in 


which she is speaking, or does s| 


1€ 
mentally translate from one language 
to another? 

‘That depends. When I'm acting as 
an interpreter, I think in the language 
of the person with whom I’m speak- 
ing. But when I'm translating a 
document, say from English into 
French, then I have to think in both 
languages.’ 

Does Carla find it more difficult to 
express herself in a foreign language 
than in English? 

“Not more difficult— but one has 
to be more careful in using certain 
languages, especially the Latin lan 
guages, than in using English. Gen 
erally, Europeans tend to be far more 
formal, particularly with strangers 
than Americans are. And you've got 
to be sure you make a distinction be 
tween the familiar or informal terms 


and those reserved for business, for 





example 
For example? 
Well, if you were closing a letter 


to a good friend in France, you might 


end with sincerement — ‘sincerely.’ But 
if it were a business letter, the ending 
might be Je vous prie d'agréer, Monsieur, 
l'expression de mes sentiments distingués. 
And that translates as ‘I ask you to 
accept, Sir, the expression of my dis- 
tinguished sentiments.’ Quite a dif- 
ference, n’est-ce pas?” 

Of her three foreign languages, 
which does Carla like the best — and 
which does she find the hardest? 

“That's like asking a mother to 
choose between her children. But, 
O.K., as a language, I like French the 
best. That’s perhaps because I know 
it best. But Italian is to me the most 
beautiful of all languages. When it is 
spoken correctly, Italian is pure 
music, and that’s because of the way 
the words flow together — every 
vowel pronounced, the accent always 
next to the end. 

“German is by far the hardest lan- 
guage for anyone whose native tongue 
is English. That’s because the entire 
sentence structure is so different from 
English. And almost every word in 
German — nouns, articles, adjectives 
—takes on a different ending, de- 
pending on its use within a sentence.” 

Now Terry Fernandez. What does 
Terry think about her job as a trans- 
lator and interpreter for The Franklin 
Mint? How does she like it? 

“T love it! I love my job. It’s an 
important one, and one that requires 
a lot of training, a lot of concentra- 
tion, and a whole lot of tact.” 

Tact? 

“Yes. Let me try to explain. Let’s 
suppose we have a famous South 
American or Spanish artist visiting 
the mint. He’s never been to this coun- 
try before and he speaks not a word 
—or muy poco, very little — English. 
Now, in his own country, this artist is 
a very important person. People rec- 
ognize him everywhere, and he is 
completely at ease in his own home- 
land. But when he comes to America, 
he loses the power to communicate. 
He can’t speak the language. And, like 
a child, he must be helped to do the 
most simple task. To shop. To go to a 


Carla Egolf interprets for Franklin Crystal's Bob Richardson, left, and his 





Franklin Mint guest, Daniel Swarovski, an Austrian crystal manufacturer. 


restaurant. Even just to talk to people. 

“And that’s where I come in. I’m 
assigned by the mint to act as his in- 
terpreter. But I have to be more than 
just an interpreter. I’m his guide and 
companion and adviser. I’m his link 
to this strange new world. So I must 
not only know his language, I must 
learn how he thinks. What his wants 
are. What his mood is. How he reacts 
to people and situations. 

“And most importantly, I must be 
tactful. Because, even though this 
great artist has been reduced to the 
helplessness of a child because of the 
language barrier, he is still a great art- 
ist. And he has his pride. And, espe- 
cially if he is a Latin—and a man— 
that becomes a very important factor 
to consider. 

“To give you an example, we did 
have just such a situation with an art- 
ist, a very talented and proud one, 
who visited the mint a few years ago. 
He used —I found this out later — an 
electric shaver, and he had brought 
one with him from South America. 
But he forgot to bring an adapter 
plug. And the hotel he was staying in 
didn’t have any adapters either, so he 
had to come into the mint the next 
day unshaven. 

“Needless to say, he was embar- 


rassed, so embarrassed, in fact, that 
he refused to let me see him. And to 
make matters worse, he couldn't ex- 
plain his problem to anyone else. 
Finally, one of the mint’s artists lo- 
cated a craftsman in the mint who 
had been born in Puerto Rico and still 
spoke some Spanish. And that started 
the solution to the problem. 

“After a frantic search, we located 
a vice president who kept shaving 
cream and a razor in his office just in 
case of emergencies. 

“Our guest from South America, 
the man I was escorting as interpret- 
er, went into a men’s room, shaved, 
and emerged fresh of face and with 
his pride restored. He came to my of- 
fice, bowed, kissed my hand— and 
acted as if nothing at all had hap- 
pened. And that takes more than 
pride, that takes galanteria.” 

This past month, the Almanac had 
the pleasure of talking with Carla 
Egolf and Terry Fernandez— about 
themselves and about their work as 
translators and interpreters for The 
Franklin Mint. We've enjoyed the ex- 
perience — and we thank them both. 

Carla: Nichts zu danken! — “You're 
quite welcome!” 

Terry: Con mucho gusto! —‘‘With 
much pleasure!” @ 
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The Silver 
World Map 
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A work of lasting beauty 
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available in the United States 
exclusively [0 established 
Franklin Mint collectors. 


OR nearly five hundred years, fine 
i... have been collected and en- 
joyed throughout the world as unique 
and beautiful works of art. Prized pos- 
sessions to be studied, admired and 
prominently displayed 

Now 


to announce a most Important new 


The Franklin Mint is proud 


T ae 
Its first 


work in this great tradition 


world map in silver. A new and original 
work of art that combines enduring 
significance with consummate artistry 
and craftsmanship 

The Silver World Map was created by 
the prestigious Royal Geographical 
Society of Great Britain. It has been 
offered to collectors and the public by 
affiliates of The Franklin Mint in sev- 
In the United States, 
it is being made available 


exclusively to established Franklin Mint 


eral countries 


however 


collectors 


A distinguished artist 


te this important new work, 


the Royal Geographical Society select 


ed Robin Jacques —a brilliant artist 


{ 


of international renown who has long 





been fascinated by the art of map de 
sign. Moreover, Jacques is an imagi 
native and painstaking artist who has 
e uniqu¢ lity to « ptu e both the 
pirit and the substance of his subject 
ombine great intricacy of detail 

I ( } | st! th 


and powerful imagery 
And Robin 


tion Of artistic 


Jacques’ rare combina 
talents have reached 
perhaps their fullest expression in his 
creation of this beautiful 
Silver World Map 


Jacques’ mastery of the incredibly 


work, The 
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fine line demanded by the etching 


technique is demonstrated in the por 
trayal of vast continents and tiny is 


lands alike in his finely executed 


t 


lettering... and, especially, in the 


decorative embellishments that set 


this work apart — fascinating symbols 
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MAP ILLUSTRATED APPROXIMATELY ONE THIRD ITS ACTUAL SIZE OF 20” x 27¥2' 


that are delicately etched into a rich 
expanse of smooth brushed silver. 
Indeed, Jacques’ imagination and 
artistry are perfectly blended in these 
intriguing vignettes. A great white 
whale churns through Pacific waters, 
leaving a fine ocean spray in its wake. 


A tall ship makes its way through the 


ice floes of the Antarctic, the lines of 


its rigging finely etched against a 
cloud-studded sky. And a traditional 
navigator’s sextant is so precisely 
rendered that the details of its intri- 
cate mechanism are clearly visible. 


Furthermore, the map itself is sur- 
rounded by a border of polished sil- 
ver, exquisitely decorated with a 
Classic design that is electroplated in 
24 karat gold. 


Handsomely framed for hanging 


The framing of The Silver World Map 
elegantly complements the richness 
and subtlety of the map itself. A band 
of black velvet provides striking con- 
trast to the gleaming silver and gold 
of the map. And the handsomely 
toned wood frame completes the dra- 
matic setting for this truly distinctive 
and important work of art. 

The Silver World Map is, however, 
more than just a work of great beauty 
and originality. For it is also tech- 
nically accurate in every detail. The 
Mercator map projections, the longi- 
tudinal and latitudinal markings, the 
continents, Oceans, rivers and moun- 
tain ranges — all are depicted with the 
utmost precision and accuracy. 


A unique family heirloom 


Here in the United States, the oppor- 
tunity to acquire The Silver World Map 
is reserved solely for established Frank- 
lin Mint collectors. Moreover, this is 
the only time this unique work of art 
will be offered in this country. There 
is a strict limit of one Silver World Map 
per collector. And all orders must be 
postmarked by November 30, 1976. 
Collectors Society Members should 
enter their orders on the special order 
form opposite page 24 of this issue. 

The original issue price for The Sil- 
ver World Map — mounted and framed 
— is $375, payable on a convenient 
monthly basis. 

The Silver World Map is a work that 
combines fine art and great technical 
accuracy. A collector’s item of beauty 
and distinction — and a superb work 
of art that Collectors Society Members 
will be proud to own, to display — and 
to pass along to future generations. 

Members are reminded, however, 
that their orders must be postmarked 
by November 30, 1976, to be accepted. 
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Of men... 
and maps 
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frightening world 


Chances are those very first ““ma 
were nothing more than scratches 
made in the earth with a stick. O1 
markings cut into the trunk of a tree 
Or a few pebbles dropped at a strate 
gic turning point or forced detour 
But they were maps! For they did 
show early man if not how to get 
where he was going—at least how 
to get back once he'd been wherever 
his limited imagination and sense of 
adventure took him 

The earliest known map — drawn 
long before the Egyptian geographer 
Ptolemy first got around to charting 
the world in A.D. 150— was inscribed 
on a clay tablet found in present-day 
Iraq (ancient Babylonia) and _ is 
thought to have been made about the 
year 2300 B.C. Interestingly, that first 
map depicts what scholars believe to 
have been a rich man’s estate 

Even more interesting is the fact 
that it was Ptolemy’s widely accepted 
— if wildly inaccurate— map of the 
world that led, albeit inadvertently, 
to the discovery of America by Euro- 
peans in 1492; a discovery that might 
otherwise have been longer delayed 
But more about that later 

The science of cartography — or, if 
one prefers, the art of map making — 
seems to have had spontaneous ori 
gins among widely scattered peoples 
of both civilized societies and less 
structured social groups alike 

As early as 1300 B.C., the Egyptians 
had charted the trade routes from the 
Valley of the Nile to the gold mines of 
Nubia (Ethiopia). The natives of Poly 
nesia centuries ago used rattan mats 

as some still do today on which 
to sketch navigational maps of the 
Pacific currents for use on their wide 
ranging ocean voyages. And nomadik 


Eskimos once employed bits of ivory 





Columbus, whi llowed’’ Ptolemy t 


on which to scratch remarkedly de 
tailed maps of their wanderings across 


the trackless Arctic wastes 


— were drawing maps that indicated 


man Legions that first helped open 
their far-flung empire to the spread 
of commerce 

Following the intellectual hiatus of 
the Dark Ages, the art of map making 
was rediscovered, along with the 
higher arts and sciences of the Renais- 


sance. And 


among those later map 
makers of the 15th century was a 
Genoese merchant and _ mariner, 
Christopher Columbus 

Which brings this narrative back 
to Ptolemy. Because it was on Ptol 
emy’s concept of the size and shape of 
the earth’s oceans and land masses 
that Columbus depended when he set 
Out to find a passage to India across 


the western ocean 


Only trouble was, Ptolemy was 


More than a geographer, Ptolemy 


was also a mathematician and astron 

, " orp , 
omer, and Nis first studies were not ol 
he ¢ nM itsell but of the € nou 


relation to the heavens above it. 

Ptolemy, relying in part on the 
writings of earlier Greek astronomers, 
held that the earth was the center of 
the universe, around which the sun, 
the moon and the planets revolved. 
(The notion that the earth itself might 
revolve struck Ptolemy as utter non- 
sense. If true, obviously, we would all 
fly off this globe.) 

As to the stars, Ptolemy believed 
that they were but bright spots in the 
concave dome of the universe. And as 
to what lay beyond that dome? Well, 
Ptolemy wasn’t saying. (And in this, 
he cannot really be faulted, since no- 
body else has yet come up with a uni- 
versally accepted explanation.) 

All of this Ptolemy set down in a 
monumental treatise called Mathe- 
matike Syntaxis—a tome so widely 
accepted and so unquestioned that it 
became known as the Almagest—a 
Greek-Arabic word meaning “the 
greatest.” And so sacrosanct were 
Ptolemy’s theories of the universe, 
that it remained for the 16th century 
Polish astronomer Nicholas Coperni- 
cus to knock them into a cocked hat. 

But it was as a geographer and map 
maker that Ptolemy really led Colum- 
bus astray — and to the first landfall 
in the New World on the island of 
San Sabastian. 

Ptolemy had also authored a second 
study — an eight-volume discourse on 
the size and shape of the world titled 
Geographike Syntaxis and containing, 
among some twenty others, a map of 
the entire known world —at least as 
it was known to Ptolemy. 

For its time —and its time lasted 
from the 2nd to the 16th century — 
Ptolemy’s world map was not a bad 
one, at least in parts. His placement 
of the lands in the northern latitudes 
—above the equator —were fairly 
accurate. Below the equator, how- 
ever, he was hopelessly lost and, 
among other errors, portrayed the 
continent of Africa surrounding the In- 
dian Ocean. 

But it was in his measurements of 
the earth’s longitudes that Ptolemy 


really went awry. Relying principally 
on the distance estimates of traveling 
merchants, Ptolemy greatly overesti- 
mated the size of the European-Asian 
land mass (the distance from the 
shores of Spain and the coast of 
Cathay) and greatly underestimated the 
width of the single ocean that, he as- 
sumed, separated them on the other 
side of the world. 

And it was on these “assumptions” 
of Ptolemy’s that Columbus relied 
when he set sail from Palos, Spain, on 
August 3, 1492 — confidently expect- 
ing an easy passage across the narrow 
intervening ocean to Cathay and the 
Indies. 

The rest is history. 


* * * 


Map making has, of course, ad- 
vanced considerably in accuracy since 
the times of Ptolemy and Columbus, 
and the names of great cartographers 
dot the pages of history: Columbus's 
own chief pilot Juan de la Cosa, who 
charted his Admiral’s voyages to the 
New World; the great German navi- 
gator Martin Behaim, who fashioned 
the world’s oldest existing globe in 
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Map-makers Gerhardus Mercator, left, and Jodo 


cus Hondius are shown 


the 15th century; Martin Waldsee- 
muller, who charted the first map to 
carry the name “America,” and per- 
haps the greatest map maker of them 
all, the Flemish cartographer Ger- 
hardus Mercator, whose system of 
map projections still bear his name 
and is used by navigators to the 
present day. 

Today, modern maps— graphic and 
electronic — guide the world’s mari- 
ners through the depths of the seas 
and through the far reaches of space 
with unerring accuracy. But, also to- 
day, maps have taken on a new role 
and purpose. 

Not only are maps rapidly becoming 
valued collectors’ items, but attractive 
maps are serving other uses as well. 
And decorators now are beginning to 
employ maps as wall decorations that 
lend both color and a sense of fasci- 
nation to a room. 

An outstanding example of one 
such map is The Silver World Map de- 
signed by the modern cartographer 
and designer Robin Jacques— and 
being offered exclusively to Members of 
The Franklin Mint Collectors Society 
in this issue of the Almanac. 6) 








depicted before a “contemporary” map of the then known world. 





Bruno Lucchesi 


Famed sculptor creates two important bronzes 


exclusively for Franklin Mint collectors 


B RUNO LUCCHESI makes no bones 
about it. He is in love. In love with 
all mankind. 

“Please,’” Lucchesi is quick to com- 
plain, “that sounds as though I am 
some kind of ‘great philosopher’ — 
and that is too much. I am a sculptor. 
And, as a sculptor, men and women 
provide the inspiration for much of 
my work. For what sculptor in his- 
tory have they not? And it is also true 
that I am an Italian—an American 
citizen, yes, but born in Italy. And, as 
an Italian, I must confess that I love 
womankind maybe a little bit more 
than mankind. 

“How can I explain this? To say 
that ‘I love mankind’ to the exclusion 
of other sources of inspiration for my 
art is not exactly correct. That is be- 
cause I also sculpt other subjects — 
animals, street scenes, parts of build- 
ings, landscapes — other things.” 

When Lucchesi’s explanation yields 
only silent stares of disbelief, he con- 
fesses the obvious. 

“O.K., everything I just said is true. 
But, O.K., I make no bones about it. 
I do have great compassion for all 
mankind — and womankind. Chil- 
dren, grown people, old men and 
women. I think they are the most 
marvelous creatures God has created. 
And I amin love with all of them.” 

The deep affection that Lucchesi 
has for all mankind is made instantly 
obvious to any visitor to his New 
York City studio. And the sincerity of 
that love is as apparent as is the vital- 
ity and compassion of his sculptures 
— important examples of which have 
been admired and acquired for their 
own collections by such museums as 
the Whitney Museum of American 


Art, The Brooklyn Museum, the Dal- 
las Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia. 

Lucchesi’s studio—a_ converted 
street-floor shop on the edge of New 
York’s Greenwich Village — is literally 
cluttered with examples of works in 
progress. There are sculptures in var- 
ious stages of completion everywhere! 
They are lined on shelves that cover 
the otherwise bare walls. They are 
crowded onto worktables. They stand 
on the floor. They are gathered into 
corners of the room. 

There are sculptures of many kinds, 
made of many materials, and portray- 
ing many subjects. There are street 
scenes. There are sharp, angular fig- 
ures from Lucchesi’s earlier, less- 


romantic period. There are sculptures 
of animals. There are bas-relief tablets 
depicting scenes that, taken together, 
tell a story—often a charming or 
amusing one. There are bronzes and 
terracottas, clays and waxes. And 
there are sculptures of women. 

A young girl at play, her skirt fly- 
ing in the wind as she skips down the 
street. A more mature figure of a 
woman lies in a hammock in a pose 
of extraordinary subtlety and grace. 
An old woman sits slumped on a 
stool, her shoulders are bent and her 
large feet encased in worn-out shoes. 
These are Lucchesi’s women. 

Also in Lucchesi’s studio is another 
sculpture — about 18 inches high — 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. This sculpture, 
remarkably detailed and_ lifelike, 





Sculptor Bruno Lucchesi adds finishing touches to his ‘Father and Son,” 
one of two bronze sculptures he has created for Franklin Mint collectors. 
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Lucchesi works on the head of a larger-than-life size sculpture of Sir Walter 
Raleigh he was commissioned to create for the city of Raleigh, North Carolina. 


served as the model for a larger-than- 
life bronze sculpture of Queen Eliza- 
beth I’s favorite explorer-pirate that 
was created by Lucchesi for the city 
of Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Lucchesi’s studio is a working stu- 
dio, with none of the amenities or 
creature comforts that one would ex- 
pect so successful an artist to surround 
himself with. It is not in a fashionable 
neighborhood, and he does not live 
there. He works there. The room is 
long, narrow and harshly lighted. It 
is cold in Winter and hot in Summer 
A battered couch provides the only 
sitting area, except for the single stool 
on which Lucchesi himself sits as he 
works. The artist does make two con 
cessions to self-indulgence. The studio 


has running water and a telephone 


Visiting in that studio on the edge 


of Greenwich Village, one is not 
conscious of being in the presence of 
an artist of enormous talent, for Luc- 
chesi neither looks nor acts the part 
as one would imagine it is played. And 
yet, Lucchesi has won national awards 
for sculptures that are among the 
most coveted any artist could hope 
Award for 
W atrous 


for. The Helen Foster 
Sculpture, The Elisabeth 
Medal for Sculpture at the National 
Academy. And the National Arts Club 
Gold Medal for Sculpture 

Bruno Lucchesi is, in fact, one of the 
finest and most important sculptors 
working in America today 

And it was for this reason that The 
Franklin Mint turned to Lucchesi for 


two important new bronze sculptures 


established Franklin Mint colle 

DY II tation only! The vi ey 
work to be issued trictly limited 
edition are Mother and Child and 
Father and Son. Botl ie WOfrk } 


Franklin Mint collectors will shortly 
learn, that show Bruno Lucchesi‘: 
artistic genius at its height 

Perhaps a broader insight into the 
origins of Bruno Lucchesi’s talent, in 
to the wellspring of his inspiration 
and into his approach to his art is to 
be found in an article about the sculp 
tor that first appeared in the October 
1971 issue of the authoritative Amer- 
ican Artist Magazine. At that time, the 
noted author, art critic and sculptor 
Margit Malmstrom wrote of Lucchesi, 
in part 

“The first subject of any representa 
tional sculptor is always the human 
form... But (Lucchesi) explores a 
world beyond the sculptor’s universal 
fascination with the... body; he ex- 
plores the world of dreams 

I create out of a sense of nostal- 

gia,’ he says. ‘I make people I'd like to 
see, the people I miss, the scenes | 
remember or imagine.’ A transforma- 
tion takes place in which the longed- 
for person or event is invoked, made 
real in the form of sculpture 

“Lucchesi populates his world with 
the remembered in human form... 
dreams, magic incantations to make 
the past, the wished-for come to 
iG’ zs 

“Lucchesi’s figures would be alle- 
gorical were it not for his sculptor’s 
delight in the reality of his subjects 
his sense of humor which catches in 
dividual quirks of humanity and shuns 
the ... pompous 

“There is a strong artisan side to 


Lucchesi’s work, a_ craftsmanship 


based on the same principles of dili 
gent and patient application found 
in the sculptures of the Renaissance 
As in the case with so many sculptors 
Lucchesi'’s greatest influence is the 
great Florentine sculptor Donatello 
callig 


(circa 1386-1466). Lucchesi’s 


raphy,’ his ‘grammar,’ as he calls it, is 


the same as that used by the sculptors 
of the Renaissance. 

“His subject matter, however, is 
never ‘grand.’ He delights in the in- 
timate everyday events of real life as 
it is lived by real people. 

“Lucchesi’s heritage is the Italian 
sculpture that came before him — the 
artwork that can be seen... around 
every corner in Florence. The tradi- 
tions of craftsmanship and the feeling 
for people that come across so strong- 
ly in his work have their roots in a 
background—the progression from 
farm to art school to workshop — that 
is common to many Italian painters 
and sculptors, from the Renaissance 
to the present day.’’* 

* * * 

That was Margit Malmstrom writ- 
ing about Bruno Lucchesi in 197]. 
Five years later, in the early Autumn 
of 1976, Lucchesi talked about himself 
over lunch at a small but attractive 
restaurant just west of New York’s 
Washington Square. 

“I was born in Italy 50 years ago 
in a small village in the mountains 
north of Florence. My people were 
poor farmers and sheep raisers, and 
everything we ate or wore came from 
the farm. I was one of six children — 
the oldest—and most of us were 
working in the fields before we were 
ten years old. But for some reason, I 
don’t know why, my father wanted 
me to have more education. And so 
he arranged for me to study in a 
monastery. He paid for my schooling 
with food from our farm.” 

Bruno Lucchesi neither looks nor 
acts the role of a highly successful art- 
ist. He is of slightly less than medium 
build, with dark eyes and curly brown 
hair that has begun a slow retreat 
from his forehead. He wears glasses, 
sometimes peering through them in- 
tently as he works; at other times 
pushing them back on his head in a 
mood of contemplation. His hands 
are small but strong, and he uses them 
expressively as he talks. 

“After some time, I went to work 
for an uncle in the city of Luca and 


began studying at the Art Institute 
there. It went well, and I finished the 
six-year course in half that time. By 
now — this was about the early 1950s 
—I was getting a few minor commis- 
sions as a sculptor, and I obtained a 
post as an assistant professor at the 
University of Florence. It was there 
that I met my future wife— she was 
from New York City. And about the 
middle of the 50s, we got married and 
moved to the States. 

“The first pieces I sold in this coun- 
try were some small terracotta fig- 
ures that I displayed in a shop 
window in the Village. They must 
have been all right, because I was 
soon selling them as fast as I could 
sculpt them. After another while, The 
Whitney Museum took one of my 
works for its permanent collection, 
and that was it. Since then, thank 
God, I’ve been able to find collectors 
for any of my sculptures I’ve wanted 
to give up. I have as many commis- 
sions as I can handle and — how can 
I say this without sounding vain? I 
have found great success in this coun- 
try, for which I am very grateful. And 
I'm a very happy man. 

With Lucchesi’s admitted special 
love for womankind, did he encoun- 
ter any difficulties in sculpting the 
figure of the Father and Son for The 
Franklin Mint’s collection? The ques- 
tion was put to him. 

“No, not at all. As a matter of fact, 
I found the assignment not only 
especially challenging but, also, espe- 
cially satisfying. I think it stimulated 
my creative juices. You see, I have 
two sons myself, and I love them 
both. And I used — well not used, but 
thought of —the younger one while I 
was sculpting Father and Son. No, the 
work is good — certainly the equal of 
Mother and Child.” 

And about Mother and Child. Are 
Lucchesi’s special feelings for women 
reflected in that sculpture? Lucchesi 
answers indirectly — and goes on. 

“I think so. But how can I tell? It 
is up to the viewer to make that de- 
termination. Even so, when people 


*Reprinted, with permission, from October 1971 American Arist magazine 
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look at Mother and Child— when 
Franklin Mint collectors see the work 
—JI think the sculpture itself will 
answer that question. 

“But look, maybe I'd better explain 
some more about how I feel about 
women — or else somebody is going 
to think I am some kind of Don Juan 
which, believe me, I’m not. I don’t 
want anybody to get a wrong idea. 

“When I say I love women, I’m 
thinking of all women—of every 
woman. I am thinking about my 
grandmother, about my mother, about 
my sisters and aunts and nieces, about 
all the women in my village back in 
Italy. And, in that way, I think of 
them as a sculptor would. 

“Now as a man, I may think about 
women a little differently. I love their 
minds— believe me!—the ways in 
which their minds work. They are so 
complex and, at the same time so 
simple. Maybe I am old fashioned be- 
cause my roots are in the Old World. 
But I think women maybe ask some- 
thing different of life than men. Re- 
spect. Appreciation. Tenderness. 
Understanding. Patience. Love...” 

And as an /talian man? How does 
Bruno Lucchesi feel about women as 
an Italian man? 

Lucchesi: “I think I will shut up 
now and enjoy my wine.” 6) 


Franklin Mint writer Feb Grumman, right, talks 


with Lucchesi about a private commission. 
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The Unique 


medallic sculptures 


Sy mbols in enduring 
re) i live precious metal 





Medals are available to Collectors Society Members only 


Pendants may also be ordered for gift-giving 


All orders for medals must be postmarked by November 30, 1976. 








*Plus my state sales tax 


be billed for the unpaid balance of the Cash Price of $337.50* at the rate of $37.50* per month for 9 months for a Total of 
Payments of $337.50.* There is NO FINANCE CHARGE. The cost of credit is included in the price quoted for The Silver Map. 


Date 


I mailed my order on 


and retain 
for your records 


N response to the requests of many collectors, The 

Franklin Mint will issue two unique and beautiful 
medallic sculptures that evoke the true spirit of faith 
in our time. 


onomy that captures the essence of Judaic belief: 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” 
Each inscription is framed by olive branches, tradi- 
tional symbol of peace and reconciliation. 

One will depict the Cross, sacred emblem of Chris- The creation of both of these Symbols of Faith is in 
tianity. The other will portray the Menorah, tradi- large measure a direct response to the requests of col- 


tional Hebrew symbol of faith. lectors who have indicated they would welcome such 
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Use this order form to order: 


Use this order form to order: 


The Symbols 
of Faith 


Proof medals are available 
exclusively to Members of 
The Franklin Mint Collectors Society. 


The Silver 
World Map 


Reserved exclusively 
for established 
Franklin Mint collectors 


There is a strict limit of 


bnte Silver World Map per collector. There is a strict limit of one medal 


of each Faith per Member. 


As an established Franklin Mint collector, 
I wish to enter my order for The Silver World 
Map, an original work of art in solid sterling 
silver embellished with 24kt gold. The issue 
price for my Silver Map, mounted and framed 
for hanging, is $375.* 

I enclose $37.50* as my Cash Down Pay- 
ment toward the Total Cash Price of $375.* 
Send me The Silver Map, and bill me for the 
unpaid balance of the Cash Price of $337.50* 
at the rate of $37.50* per month for 9 months 
for a Total of Payments of $337.50* There is 
NO FINANCE CHARGE. The cost of credit is 
included in the price quoted for The Silver 
Map. 


Please enter my order as indicated below: 


Quantity Price 


ee Sterling Silver 
Proof MEDALS 


Solid Sterling Silver 
PENDANT(S), each with 
sterling silver neckchain 


*Plus my state sales tax 


gold-filled neckchain 


Signature 


All orders are subject to acceptance by The Franklin Mint. 
Please allow 8 to 10 weeks from ordering deadline for 


shipment. 
Solid 18kt Gold 


PENDANT(S), each with 
gold-filled neckchain 





$250. ea. 
250. 


Total of order: $ 
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PLEASE PEEL OFF THE GUMMED LABEL FROM THE 
BACK COVER OF THIS ISSUE AND AFFIX IT HERE. 


THIS FLAP IS GUMMED ¢ PLEASE BE SURE TO INSERT REMITTANCE (FOR “THE SYMBOLS OF FAITH”) BEFORE MAILING. 


Plus my state sales tax: $ 
Remittance enclosed: $ 
Please allow six to eight weeks for shipment. 


Orders for The Symbols of Faith Proof medals 
and for The Silver World Map 
must be postmarked by November 30, 1976. 


Please affix gummed label from this issue 
to space provided on opposite page. 


The Franklin Mint is the world’s largest private mint. It is not 
affiliated with the U.S. Mint or any other government agency. 

















The Symbols 
of Faith 


Ordering deadline for Proof medals: 


THE | 


November 30, 1976 
| 


\ILED IN 


The Silver 
World Map 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 


THE FRANKLIN MINT 


SINESS REPLY MAIL N 


N response to the requests of many collectors, The 
aaa Mint will issue two unique and beautiful 
medallic sculptures that evoke the true spirit of faith 
in our time. 

One will depict the Cross, sacred emblem of Chris- 
tianity. The other will portray the Menorah, tradi- 
tional Hebrew symbol of faith. 

And both of these exquisite sculptures will be 
minted as solid sterling silver Proof medals in a special 
limited edition—reserved solely for Franklin Mint 
Collectors Society Members. Neither of these medals 
will ever be made available to the general public, or 
even to other collectors. 

In addition, these superb sculptures are being 
made available as pendants, in the collector’s choice 
of sterling silver, 24 karat gold electroplate on ster- 
ling or solid 18 karat gold. Thus, Members can 
acquire one or both medals for their own personal 
collections, and order pendants both for themselves 
and as gifts for the special people in their lives. 

There is, however, a limit of just one medal of each 
faith per Member, and orders for these medals must 
be entered no later than November 30, 1976. Pend- 
ants may be ordered in any quantity and will be 
available on an open basis. 

Both of these fine medallic sculptures portray 
symbols of faith that are as timeless as they are 
meaningful. 

The Cross is perhaps the most significant symbol 
the world has ever known. Over the years, it has be- 


come an almost universal symbol of hope and belief 


—a vital force in the lives of countless millions in 
every corner of the world. 

And the seven-branched Menorah has been a sym- 
bol of Judaism since the First Century, A.D. For the 
branches of this distinctive candelabrum have tradi- 
tionally represented the seven days of creation, with 
the center light symbolizing the Sabbath. 

Both of these eloquent Symbols of Faith, more- 
over, have been sensitively interpreted by talented 
artists and sculptors of The Franklin Mint. As a re- 
sult, each is an inspiring work of art, created express- 
ly and exclusively for this issue, as well as a symbol 
of lasting faith. 

In addition, the reverse of each medal — and each 
pendant — bears the opening words of an appropriate 
prayer. The Christian version offers the words of the 
Apostle’s Creed: “I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty.” The Hebrew version, inscribed in the 
Hebrew language, bears the quotation from Deuter- 


onomy that captures the essence of Judaic belief: 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” 
Each inscription is framed by olive branches, tradi- 
tional symbol of peace and reconciliation. 

The creation of both of these Symbols of Faith is in 
large measure a direct response to the requests of col- 
lectors who have indicated they would welcome such 
works of art. And, it is because the inspiration for 
these works came from collectors that the right to 
acquire the unique and beautiful Symbols of Faith 
medals has been reserved for Collectors Society 
Members alone. 

Members who wish to order these medals, how- 
ever, are reminded that there is a strict limit of just 
one medal of each faith per Member and that all or- 
ders for these medals must be postmarked by Novem- 
ber 30, 1976. The total number of medals to be minted 
will be equal to the number ordered by Collectors 
Society Members. The price of each medal is $25. 

The pendants, as noted, may be ordered in quan- 
tity, for personal use or as gifts. The prices are $30 
for the solid sterling pendant, $35 for the 24 karat 
gold electroplate on sterling pendant, and $250 for 
the solid 18 karat gold pendant. Each pendant is ac- 
companied by an appropriate neckchain, and _ is 
housed in a deluxe presentation case to make it ideal 
for gift-giving. 

Collectors Society Members who wish to take ad- 
vantage of their exclusive opportunity to acquire the 
Symbols of Faith medals—as well as to order the 
beautiful pendants — must use the special order form 
inserted here. Please remember, orders for the med- 
als must be postmarked no later than November 30, 
1976, to be accepted. 6) 





The Faith Pendant in solid 18-karat gold 
is shown in its deluxe presentation case. 
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Bill O’Brien’s 
Mini Museum 


RAVELERS motoring along New 
 icetaer historic Daniel Webste! 
Highway this past Fall were likely to 
Sec TOT than Summers yreenery 
turning into Autumn’s gold. For, as 
they made their way through the pic 
turesque White Mountains, they 
would be sure to notice the Jewel 
Box, an attractive gift shop located a 
few miles north of the pretty village 
of Plymouth, New Hampshire 

And — especially if they happened 
to be Franklin Mint collectors and 
stopped at the Jewel Box—they 
would be in for a pleasant surprise 
For there, inside the Jewel Box, is a 
mini’ museum devoted exclusively 
to Franklin Mint issues 

The Jewel Box and its “mini” mu- 
seum are the pride and property of 
80-year-old William O’Brien, a Char- 
ter Member of The Franklin Mint 
Collectors Society and an avid col- 
lector for longer than this century has 
been around 

“Bill” O’Brien, as this spry octo- 
genarian prefers to be called, opened 
his gift shop—and his “mini” mu- 
seum of Franklin Mint issues — a few 
years back. And in it he proudly 


houses a Franklin Mint Information 






WORLD'S GREATEST 
(MBASSADOR OF MUSIC 





Bill O'Brien's “Arthur Fiedler’ ¢ 


and, at right, Bill in his New Hampshire home 


Center, together with literature about 
the mint and its Collectors Society 
along with the many specimens of 
Franklin Mint issues he has acquired 
over the years 

O'Brien, who is also a member of 
the Royal Numismatic Society of Lon 
don (since 1949) and the American 
Numismatic Association (since 1948) 
has an extensive private collection of 
Franklin Mint 


commemorative 


issues — including 


medals, leather 
bound books, crystal cameos, silver 
and porcelain plates, and art prints, 
as well as specimens of coin of the 
realm struck by The Franklin Mint 
But O’Brien’s most cherished col 
lectible, and the one of which he is 
most proud, was not issued by The 
Franklin Mint. It was “issued” by Bill 
O'Brien himself. And that is the 
Philatelic-Numismatic Cover _ that 
O'Brien had specially produced and 
distributed to honor the 75th birthday 
anniversary of his boyhood chum and 
lifelong friend and fellow collector, 
Arthur Fiedler, the world-renowned 
conductor of the Boston “Pops” Sym- 
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hiqgue 1 . Cl 
cover contain high ba T¢ el Ulf} 
tured medal bearing the profile of the 
famed conductor, Fiedler’s own sig 
nature, three appropriate stamps, and 
a handsomely designed cachet encom 


passing the emblem of the Boston 
Pops’ Orchestra. The cover was can 
30ston On December 17 
1971 Arthut 


day anniversary 


celed in 


Fiedler’s 75th birth 


Only one of these covers was issued 
with an |8kt gold medal, and that 
went to Fiedler. Ten others — for 
presentation to close friends and as 
sociates — were produced with ster 
ling silver medals. A third, and very 
limited additional number of covers, 
were issued with silver-plated medals 
One of these latter covers occupies a 
place of honor in the collection of Ed 
Trautman, Vice President for Copy 
Services of The Franklin Mint 

Next time youre up New Hamp- 
shire way, drop in and visit Bill 


O’Brien and his “mini” museum 


You'll enjoy them both 6) 





Recent Issues 


OF THE FRANKLIN MINT 


This department lists some of the many interesting medals, 
coins and other collector’s items recently created by The 
Franklin Mint. 


Proprietary series of The Franklin Mint, usually issued over a 
period of months or years, are sold by advance subscription 
only. Occasionally, a subscriber will relinquish his rights to 
one of these series. For details about obtaining relinquished 
rights to a particular series, please write to Collector 
Information, The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania 19091. 


GTJ-4 / Patriot Thomas Jefferson, a young lawyer from Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, who had made a reputation as a cool- 
headed patriot in his native colony, was elected to the Second Con- 
tinental Congress in 1775 and the following year was appointed to 
a five-man committee selected to draw up a declaration of reasons 
that had impelled America to sever its ties with England. The re- 
sulting document, America’s Declaration of Independence, was 
largely the work of one man: Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson could 
easily have rested on his laurels with this historic document. Jeffer- 
son, however, had no such intention. His service to his country was 
just beginning. Thomas Jefferson’s role as an American Patriot is 
the subject of the fourth issue in The Genius of Thomas Jefferson medal 
collection. Sculptor: Ursula Koering. Size: 39mm. Proof Edition: gold 
on sterling. 


HSC-11/ Ibn al-Haytham One of the greatest of the medieval 
Arabic scholars, Ibn al-Haytham made the most important ad- 
vances in the study of optics since the time of Ptolemy. The scholar 
was born in Iraq about 965 A.D., and his major work, the Optics, 
contains a study of the vision, in which Ibn al-Haytham disputes 
the ancient theory that the eye sends out rays to the object of its 
vision. Rather, he believed that the form of a perceived object passes 
into the eye and is transformed by the eye’s lens and, thus, that 
vision may be explained only in terms of light coming into the eye 
from an object. Ibn al-Haytham is the subject of the eleventh issue 
in The Franklin Mint Medallic History of Science. Sculptor: Charles Ross. 
Size: 39mm. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


OPS-31 / “Ich will deinen Mund kussen, Jokanaan” This pas- 
sionate aria from Richard Strauss’ sensuous opera Salome is the 
31st issue in The La Scala Bicentennial Treasury of Opera's Most Beautiful 
Moments. The aria, which translates as “I want to kiss your mouth, 
John,” is sung by Salome as she attempts to seduce John the Bap- 
tist, who is being held prisoner by King Herod. When the prophet 
spurns her advances, Salome agrees to dance her notorious Dance 
of the Seven Veils for the lustful Herod — in return for the head of 
John the Baptist. Herod accepts Salome’s offer but is later revolted 
by Salome when she kisses the lips of the executed prophet when 
his head is brought to her on a silver tray. The remorseful Herod 
orders Salome crushed to death beneath the shields of his soldiers. 
Sculptor: Caesar Rufo. Size: 45mm. Proof Edition: gold on sterling. 


Information on the size and limits of each edition is published 
annually in the reference catalog Limited Editions of The 
Franklin Mint. Individual collectors who wish to obtain such 
information for any new Franklin Mint issue before 
publication of the annual catalog may do so by sending their 
requests, along with a stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
the Editor of the Almanac no earlier than 90 days after the 
subscription deadline date for that issue. 


Catalog numbers for all issues shown are preliminary and are 
subject to change. 
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TAA-6 / Coming Through the Rye, c. 1902 
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MHM.-18 / Battle of Actium Marks the Rise of the Roman Empire 


The assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 B.C. left Rome in a sta rf 
confusion. It marked the beginning of thirteen years of civil strife 
in which Marc Antony, Caesars most able lieutenant, and O 

the dictator's great-nephew and heir, contested for pow The 
struggle culminated in the great naval battle of Actium in 31 B 


One of the decisive military encounters of history, Actium resulted 


} bh } 


in the establishment of the Roman Empire, which began witt 
reign of Octavian, the Emperor Augustus. It also spelled the end ft 
Marc Antony and his Egyptian lover, Cleopatra. Following the 


disastrous defeat at Actium, the two lovers fled to Egypt where 
within a year, both committed suicide. The Battle of Actium is the 
subject of the eighteenth issue in The Franklin Mint Medallic History 
Mankind. Sculptor: Richard Renninger. Size: 51mm. Proof Edition: gol 


on sterling 


HMS-37 / The Last Supper — 1592-1594 This master work by 
the late Renaissance/early Mannerist artist Tintoretto is { 


ject of the 37th issue in The 100 Greatest Masterpieces collection of at 


medals. Because his works encompass elements of both Mannerist 


and late Renaissance styles, Tintorettos’ work defies easy categor 

zation, The loth century Venetian painter's subjects are based o1 
visual reality; the perspective is logically planned and executed 
with mathematical accuracy Renaissance characteristics whict 


differentiate his work from the Mannerists. Yet his slender, elor 


gated figures are usually shown engaged in vigorous activities and 
are viewed from unusual angles Mannerist touches that perme 
ate much of his work. The Last Supper was Tintoretto’s last great 


work. It was completed in 1594, the year of his deat! And the 
by 18-foot work hangs today in its intended location, the Church of 
S. Giorgio Maggiore in Venice Sculptor: Norman Nemet! 


y1mm. Proof Edition: gold on ster r Edition 
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GAM-9 / John Jay One of the most distinguished statesmen of 
the American Revolutionary era and first Chief Justice of the Unit 
ed States Supreme Court, John Jay is the subject of the ninth issue 
in The One Hundred Greatest Americans ingot collection. After serving 
successively as President of the Continental Congress, Minister to 
Spain and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Jay was appointed Chief 
Justice by President George Washington. The scene on the com 
memorative ingot shows Jay arriving for the first meeting of the , THE ONE HUNDRED 
Supreme Court, which took place on February 1, 1790, in the Royal GREATEST AMERICANS 
Exchange at the foot of Broad Street in New York City. Jay later ee ee 
served as Governor of New York. In 1801, he retired to his farm and 
lived in honored retirement until his death in 1829. Sculptor: Charles 
Ross. Weight: 500 grains. Proof Edition: sterling silver, Franklin bronze, 





JOHN JAY 


1745 -1829 


GSI-21 / Sovereign of the Seas Throughout history, great war- 
ships have been symbols of national prestige. So it was with the 
Sovereign of the Seas, the largest, most lavishly decorated warship of 
her day. The great ship was reportedly ordered built by King Charles 
I of England in 1634. Three years later, the mighty Sovereign of the 
Seas was ready for launching. With an overall length of 168 feet, 
she was, as the King had ordered, the biggest warship in the world. 
A true three-decker with 100 guns, she was also one of the most 





heavily armed ships. Her bow and stern were embellished with in- SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS 

tricate gilded carvings, and her cost — about 60,000 pounds — was 1637 

about ten times the price of the average 40-gun English warship. ; 

The Sovereign of the Seas is the 21st ingot in The Great Sailing Ships of The largest, most lavishly ornamented war 
ship of her day, the “Sovereign of the Seas” 


History collection. Sculptor: Daniel Stapleford. Weight: 1500 grains. 
Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


was a symbol of Great Britain ; power. M ark 


Ing the end of the four-mast era, she repre 


sented an important step in the evolution of 


naval architecture and served as the prototype 
for English warships for more than 200 years 





AMP-9 / The GI, 1936-1955 The ninth issue in The American 
People — 1776-1976 collection of pewter sculptures pays homage to 
the American soldier of World War Il — the GI who fought in the 
deserts of North Africa, in the jungles of the South Pacific and on 
the front lines of Europe. The courage, pride and determination of 
the American fighting man is personified in the infantry sargeant 
preparing to lead his men into battle. In his left hand he holds the 
famed M-1 rifle, the American soldier's basic weapon throughout 
the war. The cotter pin in his hand grenade is bent, a safety pre- 
caution every experienced GI followed when going into combat. 
The patch on his left arm indicates that he is a member of the 28th 
Division of Pennsylvania. The American People— 1776-1976 collec- 
tion is issued in fine pewter. Sculptor: Andrew Chernak. Size: Ap- 
proximately 4’%2-inches high. 
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PPL-2 / The Grapes of Wrath by John Steinbeck 


Grapes of Wrath was publishe n the Spring 139 
still intimately involved with the Great Dey 

this book which dealt with the miseri¢ 

come victims of the western migration from Oklahon 
nia was destined to become ne of the great 
American literature, both from a critical OT 
Steinbec k who die ] iT 1968 won tne Pu tzer Pr 


of Wrath and left behind him stories for which all Ameri 





most grateful. Among those stories are 
Of Mice and Men. The Grapes of Wrath is the second book 
lin Library's Pulitzer Prize Collection. The book is bo 
leather, with ornamentation in 24-karat gold and wit 
of imported tan moire fabric 


HCA-2 / Thumbelina Hans Christian Anderser 
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Newsletter. MONTHLY REPORT TO FRANKLIN MINT COLLECTORS SOCIETY MEMBERS 


FM Collectors share ideas 


I certainly enjoyed the very interesting 
article on collector Bob Reed and must 
congratulate him on his fine Franklin 
Mint collection. 

I, too, have been an avid collector for 
many years and would very much like to 
display my collection as Mr. Reed has 
done. Would it be possible to find out 
from him where he has purchased the 
frames and cases shown in your article? 

The many fine articles in the Almanac 
are really enjoyable and I hope to take ad- 
vantage someday of one of the Collectors 
Society trips. 

Many thanks for your help. 


W.C. / Canada 


We've passed your letter on to Bob Reed, who 
was delighted with your nice comments on the 
way he has displayed his Franklin Mint collecti- 
bles. Mr. Reed has assured us that he will be in 
touch with you soon. 

You may be interested in taking a look at 


page 8 of this issue of the Almanac. The upcom- 
ing Franklin Mint Collectors Society Cruise 
promises to be the best ever! This may be the one 
you'll want to take advantage of. 


Tesla not forgotten 


In reading the Almanac story on the Gen- 
ius of America collection (May ‘76), I could 
find no reference to one of America’s 
greatest geniuses — Nikola Tesla. 
Although it would take a book to cover 
all of Tesla’s scientific achievements, his 
two best known inventions are the elec- 
trical transmission system and the alter- 
nating current motor. 
M.D.S. / California 


Space did not allow us to mention all one hun- 
dred inventors to be commemorated in the Gen- 
ius of America collection, but Nikola Tesla has 
not been forgotten in the series! 

His discovery of the principle of the rotary 
magnetic field, which made possible the alter- 
nating current motor, will be depicted on the 
forty-eighth ingot in the collection. 


New “Collector’s Notebook” 
is expanded and available 


A new and expanded version of the Frank- 
lin Mint Collectors Society Collector's 
Notebook is now available to all Members. 

This 96-page notebook is a unique ref- 
erence guide to collectibles of many kinds. 
And, in fact, covers five areas of collecting 
—numismatics, philatelics, graphic arts, 
crystal, porcelain and book collecting. 

Other chapters of the book cover the 
history of collecting, a complete collec- 
tor’s glossary, metric conversions, as well 
as a section to aid in keeping a permanent 
record of your own collection. 

Members who wish to obtain a copy of 
the Collector’s Notebook may do so by 
writing to Dorothy Hayden, Secretary, 
Franklin Mint Collectors Society, Frank- 
lin Center, Pennsylvania 19091. The note- 
book will be forwarded to you without 
charge. Please allow four to six weeks 
for delivery. 


Your FM Representatives’ Datebook 


Following are meetings and other 
events at which Franklin Mint Repre- 
sentatives will appear during Novem- 
ber and December. Members and their 
guests are invited to visit our repre- 
sentatives at the scheduled shows and 
inspect the displays. Usually, there is 
no admission charge or a very nominal 
one. Representatives are available to 
coin clubs and service organizations 
for speaking engagements. However, 
because of the demands on their time, 
they cannot travel long distances un- 
less they have several meetings in the 
same area. Members wishing to dis- 
cuss representatives’ engagements 
should call Mrs. Kathleen Miller at 
(215) 459-6120 for further details. 
Members who wish to attend particu- 
lar meetings and require additional 
information should write to Collector 
Relations, The Franklin Mint, Franklin 
Center, Pennsylvania 19091. 


November 11-14 

Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 

Hawaii State Numismatic 
Association Annual Convention 

Ala Moana Hotel 

Atkinson Drive 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


November 11-14 
Ed Quagliana 
TOREX '76 
Westbury Hotel 


475 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 


November 13-14 
Dan Harley 

Tri City Coin Show 
Civic Auditorium 
Memorial Boulevard 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


November 19-21 


Ralph “Curly” Mitchell and 
Virginia Culver 
Cal-State Numismatic Association 
Convention 
Disneyland Hotel Convention Center 
Cerritos at Harbor Boulevard 
Anaheim, California 


November 20 


Dan Harley 

Franklin Mint Day at Camelot Inn 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Camelot Inn 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


November 20-21 

Ed Quagliana 

Triple Cities Coin Club Show 
Ramada Inn, Wedgewood Room 


Front Street 
Binghamton, New York 


December 6 
Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 


San Diego Numismatic Society 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

North Park Recreation Center 
4044 Idaho Street 

San Diego, California 


December 10 
Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 


Oceanside-Carlsbad Coin Club 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

Garrison School 

333 Garrison Drive 
Oceanside, California 


December 10-12 
Dan Harley 


Blue Ridge Numismatic 
Association Convention 

Memorial Auditorium 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
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